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For the Companion. t 


{(CROPPIE CURTLAND’S VISIT TO THE 
MEDIUM. 
Concluded. 

Deer Hill was quite a celebrated place in Denton; 
hardly an important event had ever taken place in the 
yillage, that in one way or another was not connected 

ith it. 

_o an eminence of no great height, but still com- 
manding quite an extensive view of a generally level 
country. Here the British encamped during the Revo- 
jntionary war, when they came to take our army stores, 
which were safely, as Washington thought, concealed 
in this inland town; here the small-pox hospital was 
established, in those days when.to be inoculated for 
the disease was considered a scientific remedy; here, 
even earlier than.that, witches were said to have held 
their orgies, and descending from its height had come 
all manner of pestilences and plagues, to infest the 
horror-stricken region. 

Of late years it had become the “west end” of the 
town. The handsomest residences were built upon it, 
and the wealthiest and most influential people lived 
here. 

How Etta Humbug came to think of taking up her 
quarters in such a consecrated place, was a matter of 
much surprise and some consternation to its residents; 
but the fact was undeniable. She was a spiritual me- 
dium; ‘and yet she had rented rooms of Widow Dodge, 
advertised*regular hours for consultation, and in short, 
was widely known through all the surreunding country. 

If Uncle Curtis had supposed Willie Strong really 
intended to carry out his proposition of visiting her, 
in order to discover who had stolen Aunt Betty’s money, 
he would have put a stop to it at once; but no such 
idea entered his mind, therefore he left the young peo- 
pleat entire liberty to carry out their plans without 
any opposition. So that no time might be lost, Crop- 
pie proposed they should go the second night after 
her return to Denton. 

Mollie Clark, of. course, was ready to accompany 
them, and they left Uncle Curtis’ house soon after nine, 
when this good uncle had betaken himself to his bed, 
and with swift steps walked toward Deer Hill. 

“0, my!” said Croppie, drawing close to Mollie, and 
hugging Mollie’s arm so tight that it ached, ‘‘isn’t it 
awful to think what may be before us? Suppcse we 
should really and truly see a ghost?” 

“And suppose we shouldn’t?” said the philosophic 
freshman. ‘‘I am only afraid we shall neither see nor 
hearany thing worth coming for. I declare, how cold 
it is!” 

Willie was shivering, for brave as he tried to appear 
in the presenee of the two girls, I think the idea of the 
ghost was not pleasant to him. 

“lam going home,” said Mollie, as they came with- 
in sight of Widow Dodge’s house; and she had actual- 
ly ran some distance in that direction, before the calls 
of her forsaken companions could induce her to stop. 
Then she came back very reluctantly, and Croppie 
felt quite sure she could hear her teeth chattering from 
something beside the cold, as they entered the little 
front gate. 

One solitary light was burning in the house, and 
that was ina back chamber. “Etta Humbug was out, 
there was no doubt of that,” said Croppie, “for such a 

celebrated character would have nothing !ess than sil- 
ver chandeliers lighted in every room, if she was at 
home.” 

The young people insensibly drew breaths of relief, 
and Willie gave the door-bell quite a manly pull. 
There were footsteps immediately, heard coming down 
the stairs, and the door was at once opened by an elder- 
ly maiden lady, whose personality there was no possi- 
bility of questioning. It was Miss Etta Humbug! 

“Is Miss Humbug at home?” asked Willie, with 
Some trepidation in his voice.” 

“Tam that lady,” answered the female, taking in the 
gtoup with one glance of her sharp, black eye. “What 
is wanted ” 

“We called to make a few inquiries about some 
Money which has been stolen.” 

“O! business? Walkin!” And without another word 

Humbug turned, and led the way up stairs, to 
what the party were sure was the room in which they 
had seen the light burning. 

You might have heard their hearts beating, if you 
had listened when the door was shut behind them, and 
they felt there was no retreat. 

Whatever they had expected to see in the room itself, 
they found nothing here but an ordinary apartment, 
with a half dozen wooden chairs, and a small round 
‘able; not even the black curtain, which hung across 
one entire side, had figured so largely in Croppie’s im- 
aginings of the place. 

“Be seated,” said the august female, touching with 


the top of one of her long fingers the topmost round 
The young people sat themselves down on 
edge of the chairs, with great, wondering 
‘yes watching her, and still Croppie was sure she 


Of a chair. 
the front 


heard the sound. of Mollie’s chattering teeth. 





“Now, unfold to me fully the nature of your de- 
mand upon me,” said Miss Humbug, pompously, and 


———————————— 


“How did she know I was the one?” thought Croppie, 
drawing a long breath, but she said quite bravely,— 
“What I want to know is, who took Aunt Betty’s 
money; that is, where is it, and did any one take it?” 
Miss Humbug walked three or four times around the 
room, in what she intended should be a very solemn 
and majestic manner, stopping each time as she passed 
the table, to bestow a certain number of mysterious 
raps upon it. 
At length the raps were answered from what sound- 
ed like depths under the floor, and then she said,— 
“The spirits are ready to answer your question; but 
first, they demand satisfaction.” 
“Satisfaction,” gasped Croppie, with an idea of be- 
ing murdered immediately, for her sin of meddling. 
“Yes, five dollars is the least for which they will 
divulge so important a secret. I see,” and she threw 
herself into a tragic attitude; extending her hands be- 
fore her, “hundreds of invisible forms peopling this 
room,—faces that were here but yesterday, and are 
now gone forever from the vision of any other living 
being; voices speak to me that no other mortal ear 
may ever hear; hands beckon to me that beckon to no 
oneelse. There, there, there!’ and she darted quick- 
ly forward, close by: the children, ‘“‘I see the one who 
Stole it!” 
The children had risen from their chairs; Mollie 
shrieked outright and ran toward the door, but it was 
fastened. 
“Go back to your seat,” said Miss Humbug, sternly. 
“When you have paid me the five dollars, we will pro- 
” 


Willie Strong, with a feeling that he was “‘in for it,” 
and there was no help, took out the bill and handed 
it to the medium, but she waved it back, saying, 
grandly,— 

“The spirit advises me, that as this young lady alone 
has been suspected of the theft, so from her only can 
he consent to receive compensation.” This was a ran- 
dom assertion that could be safely made. She could 
have asserted the same of any other of the party; for 
persons may be suspected of a criminal act, and yet 
not be openly charged with its guilt. 

Croppie, who was not very discriminating, was pale 

and trembling from astonishment. Indeed, her hand 
shook so, that she could hardly hold the bill as Willie 
gave it to her, but at length did pass it into the grasp 
of the cold fingers that touched hers as they took it; 
Croppie felt as if she had touched a ghost. 
+ Then commenced the strides up and down, down and 
up the little room again, with the alternate raps upon 
the table, until the answering rap was heard, at which 
instant the light was extinguished, and darkness fell 
over them all. 

Mollie clung convulsively to Croppie. Indeed, for 
weeks after, Croppie showed black marks upon her 
arm, which she said were the prints of her fingers, 
but this Mollie wholly denied. “She was sure,” she 
said, ‘‘she wasn’t frightened in the least.” 

“Ask,” said the woman, in a deep, sepulchral voice, 
sounding as if, like the raps, it came from the depths 
below, ‘“‘ask-how much money was taken?” 

“O, please,” said Croppie, quickly, “I don’t know. 
Mollie and I tried several times to count it, but never 
could get above five hundred dollars, because Aunt 
Betty was sure to come.” ° 

‘Name the different members of the family.” 

“Grandmother.” 

The spirit knocked once very softly on the table, and 
Croppie said, bravely ,— 

“QO, no, you needn’t knock for her. It’s her own 
money, you know; that is, I have heard my father 
say Aunt Betty had only part claim to any thing.” 

“Proceed,” said the voice, with an authority which 





unmistakably, full in Croppie’s face. 








» “SHE DARTED QUICKLY FORWARD,” ETO. 


just such a place and stone; howf{in the world came she 
to know any thing about it?” 

“Don’t believe it,” said Willie, “any more than you 
do that Stebbins took it,—which, by the way, is very 
likely,—he had a real hang-dog look about him.” 

“Don’t talk about what you don’t understand,” 
said Croppie, patronizingly; and in her heart more 
troubled than she chose to acknowledge, she deter- 
mined to write to her father a full detail of all the 
events which had taken place, the letter to go out by 
the next maj}, 

And so she did, a very honest letter, too, detailing 
her own misdeeds, from the time of her leaving home 
until the present moment. 

Then, as vacation was over, she hurried back to New 
Haven to await her father’s answer. 

It came in due time, and was filled with such excel- 
lent advice to this wayward child, that I would tran- 
scribe it for my young readers, if I were not afraid 
they would skip it. 

In the very close he said, “there were some singular 
coincidences between the place designated by the me- 
dium, and one which he knew there was at the farm; 
that, although he had not the slightest faith in spirit- 

ualism, he had written to the proper legal authorities 
to search the spot, and if the money was found there, 
to have Stebbins arrested as the thief.” 
“And,” wrote Croppie in a letter to her cousin Mollie, 
a few weeks after, “don’t you think, can you credit 
any of your five senses? they did not find the money! 
but that horrid old Stebbins, frightened by the search, 








“Then there is Aunt Betty, and it wag uers.” 


A very loud knock silenced her, but when she found 
the raps continued on the table, and not on any part 
of her own person, she grew bolder, and said, with a 
dash of her usual self-sufficiency,— 

“Of course it wasn’t Cynthy, for she has been there 
only a month, and don’t know athing about it.” 
Silence for a few moments, and then two raps. 

“TI don’t know why you rap twice, but if it’s because 
you suspect her, it’s no use. I know she didn’t touch 
it any more than I did. It was no one in the house, of 
course, for there is only Stebbins, and father says he’s 
Aunt Betty’s right-hand man,—beside, he didn’t know 
the money was there until I told him, and then you 
never saw any body so surprised. 

A stillness much longer than any previous one, and 
then three loud raps. 

“Stebbins took it!”’ pronounced the voice. And the 
woman would have been as much a fool as she was a 
humbug, if, after all Croppie had said, she had not de- 
clared that Stebbins took it. 

Croppie laughed; it was a right merry laugh. and 
sounded so full of flesh and blood that Mollie’s teeth 
stopped chattering on the instant. 

“Stebbins! that’s a good one.. Why, Aunt Betty 
said it was taken Sunday, and he Pas at the barn until 
church time, then he went with us. Stebbins! that’s 
capital. You must guess again, Mr. Spirit!” 

What sounded like groans, followed this familiarity 
with the spirits,—and again the sound of Mollie’s 
teeth. For some reason, Willie couldn’t sit so still in 
his chair as he had before the light was put out; but 
Croppie’s blood was up, and there wasn’t a drop of the 
coward in it. 

“You may groan,” she said, quite coolly, “but for all 
that, I don’t believe a word of it. Come, Willie, if 
this is all we are going to get for our money, we had 
better be going.” 

“‘Ask her where the money is hidden,” whispered 
sage Willie. 

“If Stebbins took it, what has he done with it? 
Please to tell me that?”’ asked Croppie. 

A series of raps upon the table, so fast that Croppie 
had to stop counting them. 

“Perhaps you do,” she said, “but I don’t see the use 
of making such a fuss about it.” 

“More satisfaction,” demanded the voice. 


is concealed,”’ said Croppie, touching Willie; ‘‘but if it 
isn’t there, my father is a lawyer, and it will make bad 
work for you.” 

“One dollar!” demanded the spirit. 

“Light, then! how can we tell a dollar from a hun- 
dred, in the dark?” 


on the floor. Willie paid the money, and it was as 
quickly extinguished. 

“Now, come on!” said Croppie, irreverently. 

“Look under the big stone at the root of the nut tree, 
by the tub where the sheep water. Depart.” 


of the nut tree, where the sheep water; come, Willie 
and Mollie; we’ll see!’ and making a very low courtesy 
in the dark, Croppie stumbled out of the room, down 
the narrow, steep stairs, and guided there by the light 
which streamed in through the hall window, out into 
the street. 

“Tf she doesn’t merit her name, I should like to see 
any body that ever did,” said Willie, straightening 
himself up and feeling quite like a man, now his back 
was turned to the house. 


“Hush!” said Croppie, with more wonder and terror 





made Croppie jump off her seat. 


in her voice than had been there before. “There is 


“Well, one dollar more for the exact place where it 


The lamp was quickly relighted, and the young peo- 
ple felt sure they saw the shadow of a man cast by it 


“Yes, we areready. Under the big stone at the root 


confessed he went home from church and stole it, then 
came back for us, and—seryes him right—he is now in 
Wethersfield State prison, condemned for ten years. 
Only to think of that! 

“As for Miss Etta Humbug—a humbug she was of 
the first water—the only wonder I have is, that she 
could have made even as sharp a guess as she did, 
about the place on the farm; but father says every 
large farm has just such spots, and it only requires a 
little quickness and cunning, to adapt a guess to those 
who ask. He said a few things, Mollie, about our 
sharpness in being so easily imposed upon, which I 
can’t write, but which I will tell you when we meet. 
I never expect to hear the end of the money we were 
cheated out of, to the last day of my life. If I ever 
dare pretend to any superior wisdom, you see if some 
one does not whisper the name of ‘Miss Etta Humbug;’ | 
indeed, to tell the honest truth, I have already received 
from home a monogram, out of which, after much 
study, I deciphered the initials ‘E. H.’” 

The moral of my story is brief; it is found in a let- 
ter from Croppie, when, a miss of sixteen, she was 
once more safely sheltered under the paternal roof. 
Here it is, in another letter to Cousin Mollie: 

“‘Now for the finale of our Tonlow adventure. Aunt 
Betty is dead, and has left a will, and in it occur these 
memorable lines: 

“TI give and bequeath the sum of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, which is contained in the blue yarn stocking once 
stolen from my chest, to my niece Ellen Curtland, re- 
questing that not the first cent of it shall be given to 
my other niece, Croppie, in order that she may receive 
proper punishment for her disrespectful and meddle- 
some ways.’ 

“Moral, dear Mollie, and that is all I shall get out of 
it. Let young people learn betimes to respect the aged, 
never touch what does not belong to them, and avoid 
Humbugs.” LEDGESIDE. 





For the Companion. 
THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


It was the night before the Fourth of July, The boys 
in Mapleton had gone to bed at nine o’clock, in order 
to catch a nap before midnight, for it would have been 
contrary to all precedent to sleep after that time, or to 
allow others to. 

It was not more than half past eleven when they be- 
gan to muster at the street corners, most of them pro- 
vided with India crackers, drums or fish-horns. 

One young fellow, who could play Yankee Doodle on 
an old fife, was regarded as a veritable hero. 

Their first sally was to the church, for the purpose of 
ushering in the day by ringing the bell. 

Now it happened that certain elderly persons, who 
preferred sleeping to celebrating their independence, 
had privately requested the sexton not to deliver up the 
keys, and had enforced their request with a bribe. To 
the juveniles this seemed a very unreasonable proceed- 
ing, and I don’t mind saying that my sympathies are 
with them, for the custom was one handed down to 
them from ancestors who had fought to secure to them- 
selves and their posterity the blessings of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If people are not willing 
to lie awake one night in the year, out of compliment 
to their great grandfathers, their patriotism must be at 
a low ebb. 

Far from diminishing the ardor of the rising genera- 
tion, however, this opposition served only to increase 
it. What might otherwise have been a very common- 
place affair had become an adventure. 

They assembled on the church door-step and held a 





council of war. 
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“The question now to be considered,” said Mac Sel- 
den, assuming an important air, “is, how to unlock 
that door without a key.” 

“Climb in the window,” said Sam Stebbins. 

At this rather Hibernian answer there was a general 
laugh, but as the advice was much to the point, it was 
immediately acted upon, and in less than a minute they 
had all made their way into the porch. 

The first stroke of the bell roused the sexton from 
his slumbers, who soon made his appearance among 
the culprits, carrying a lantern in one hand, and hold- 
ing on his clothes with the other. He had made but a 
hasty toilet, yet he had not forgotten his iron-bowed 
spectacles, through which he peered as if he had spent 
his life in ferreting out unruly boys. 

You will not thigk it much to the credit of the party 
that his appearance was hailed with shouts of laughter, 
and the more he scolded and berated them, the louder 
and faster they rang the bell. You will perceive that 
they were not model boys, but only average specimens 
of young humanity. Ican offer no apology for them, 
except that they did not consider that they were resist- 
ing lawful authority, but, on the contrary, devoutly 
believed that their natural rights were invaded. 

The sexton, finding the odds against him, was about 
t» retreat in good order, when an unexpected ally ar- 
rived on the field. It was Mr. George’s colored boy, 
Hannibal. He brought this message from his master: 

“Tf you please, Mr. George wants you to stop ringing 
the bell, for Miss Nelly she’s got the fever, and they 
spects it will turn over to-night.” 

Naturally enough, this address was provocative of 
mirth, which so exasperated Hannibal That he added, 
“He says if you don’t, he’ll have you all ’rested and 
put in jail.” 

The boys had by this time ceased pulling at the bell- 
rope, and two or three of the roughest of them ex- 
claimed, “‘Here, you contraband!” “Look out for 
young darkey!” at the same time rushing toward him, 
which so alarmed the valiant Hannibal that he fled, 
without lodking behind him till he reached his master’s 
door. 

“I forgot about Nelly George,” said Mac Selden. 
for one am ready to give up the sport.” 

“So am I.” 

“So am I,” said one and another. 

“So should I be, if he hadn’t threatened us,” said 
Sam Stebbins. “I won’t be put down by Mr. George, 
or any body else.” 

“That’s all very well if there wasn’t sickness in the 
case,” said Mac; “but I’m not going to do any thing to 
hurt Nelly George. She’s the best little girl in town.” 

“So say we, all of us,” chimed in Dick Smiley. 
“And besides, I don’t believe Mr. George sent the mes- 
sage about putting usin jail. Very likely it was a sto- 
ry of that little nigger.” 

The sexton, having the majority with him, now took 
possession of the bell-rope. To make assurance doubly 
sure, he went into the belfry and drew the rope after 
him, then came back and locked the door behind him. 

“Now,” said Mac Selden, “‘let’s go to Mine Hill and 
light the bonfire.” ‘ 

“‘Agreed!’’ “Agreed!” said most of the party; but 
Sam Stebbins, who, although not regardful of the rights 
of others, was very jealous of his own, held back, and 
was joined bya few adherents. Charley Dennis seemed 
hesitating which party to join. 

“Come, Charley, come with us,”’ said Mac. 

“Stay, Charley, wouldn’t give up so; I thought you 
had more pluck,” said Sam. 

Thus they represented the two voices—the good and 
the evil—which entice us in opposite directions at every 
step of our way. 

The evil prevailed, and Charley joined Sam and his 
party, though not without many misgivings and a few 
twinges of conscience. 

If the enterprise had offered difficulties in the first in- 
stance, they were multiplied now, for even if they 
gained admission to the porch, the prudent sexton had 
cut off all communication with the belfry, into which 
he had drawn the rope. 

Sam was ingenious in expedients, however, and after 
reconnoitring, declared that the window over the pul- 
pit might be reached by means of the lightning-rod. 

This window belonged to the open space under the 
roof, and had been raised, for purposes of ventilation. 
A short and narrow flight of stairs led from this attic 
to the belfry. 

The plan seemed practicable, and yet no one volun- 
teered to carry it into execution. Each had some ex- 
cuse to offer. 

“I would go,” said Sam, “but I hurt my ankle to- 
day; but Charley’s just the fellow to do it. He could 
climb a greased pole.” 

“What am I todo whenI get there?” said Charley, 
who, though flattered by the compliment to his skill, 
was already wishing himself far away. 

“Just throw the rope down outside, that’s all,” said 
Sam. 

Charley reached the window easily enough, as any 
active boy might have done, but the view inside was 
not encouraging. The pale rays of the morn failed to 
penetrate half way across the loft, and the great beams 
and rafters which it did reveal, seemed a fitting retreat 
for bats and owls. 

He would gladly have descended, but his comrades 
below were cheering him on, and he had not courage to 
face their sneers. 


“y 


He crawled in on his hands and knees, and plunged 
his head into a huge spider’s web. His eyes and throat, 
too, were filled with dust; but he groped his way slow- 
ly along till it seemed to him that he had gone twice 
the length of the church. 

He was now in total darkness, but, putting out his 
hand, he thought he discerned a flight of stairs; and so 
it was; but instead of leading above to the belfry, they 
led below, and he was precipitated to the bottom. 

He attempted to rise, but was prevented by acute 
pain. He screamed loudly, but there was no reply— 
in fact, no one heard him. 

Poor Charley had ample time to reflect while he lay 
there. A verse in the Bible came to his mind so dis- 
tinctly that it almost seemed as if some one had spoken 
it. It was this: “My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” 


He believed that his leg was broken, and he feared 
that he might die alone in this dismal place. 

Meanwhile his companions had become very uneasy 
about him, but not one had the courage to attempt his 
rescue. Indeed, they supposed he had been killed, and 
their anxiety for him was soon merged in a selfish fear 
that they might be held responsible. Then they all 
slunk silently away from the church and left him to his 
fate. 

But they were not to escape so easily. In turning a 
corner they suddenly came face to face with Mac Sel- 
den and his party. 

“‘Hollo!” cried Mac, “I thought you were going to 
ring the bell, all so fast. Where’s Charley?” 

“How should J know?” said Sam, angrily, with 
Cain’s spirit, although not precisely his words. 

“You know where you saw him last,” said Mac, 
grasping Sam’s coat, and holding fast. He had not 
been in the least suspicious of any thing wrong when 
he first asked “‘Where’s Charley?” but Sam’s surly an- 
swer, the tone of his voice, and the expression of his 
face as the moon shone full upon it, awakened an un- 
defined fear that some accident had occurred. 

“You know where you saw him last.” 

“Tt’s no concern of yours if I do,” said Sam, trying 
to writhe himself away from his grasp. 

“Form a ring, boys,” said Mac; ‘‘don’t let him stir 
till he tells.” 

Sam’s comrades, cowards, like himself, had fled at 
the first approach of trouble; so he was left to his own 
resources. 

“I suppose he’s at home, abed and asleep,” was his 
answer. 

“Very well—we’ll go and see,” said Mac. 
march.” 

“It’s no use to go there,” said Sam, conquered at last. 
“Tl tell you where Charley is.” 

‘‘Where?” asked Mac and two or three others. 

“Up in the loft of the church—dead—for any thing I 
know.” 

Mac’s grasp relaxed, and Sam took the opportunity 
to run as fast as black Hannibal had run two hours be- 
fore. No one made any effort to detain him. 

For a moment all were shocked into silence. 
Mac said, “‘Let’s go and get the key.” 

Not another word was spoken till they reached the 
house of the sexton. That unfortunate functionary 
poked his head out at the window, exclaiming, ““What’s 
the matter now?” 

“The key—quick.” 

“O, I understand,” said the sexton, putting his fin- 
ger on his nose. “You don’t catch old birds with 
chaff.” 

Then all began together to relate how something had 
befallen Charley; but as each presented the picture 
drawn by his imagination, the bewildered sexton could 
make neither head nor tail of it. 

One said he had fallen down through the trap door, 
another, that he had fallen up into the belfry, and an- 
other, that a great beam had crushed him. It was plain, 
however, that something serious had occurred, and for 
the second time that night the sexton hurried on his 
clothes, not omitting the spectacles, and, with lantern 
in hand, repaired to the church. 

Once more the great door swung back on its hinges, 
and the porch was thronged with an eager and expec- 
tant, but no longer mirthful band. 

They followed silently as the sexton shambled up 
the two flights of stairs, and when he unlocked the 
third door, they heard a groan. It was not an agreea- 
ble sound, but on this occasion it gave joy to every 
heart, for it showed that their young friend was alive. 

“Charley! Charley! where are you?” they said, 
pressing forward. 

“Here,” replied a faint voice. By the aid of the lan- 
tern they discovered him at once, and as he was still 
unable to move, tfley carried him carefully down stairs, 
and to his home. 

They waited at the door till the doctor had pro- 
nounced his verdict,—the leg was broken, but not 
badly. 

The next day, or, rather, the same day, for by this 
time the cast was streaked with the first tinge of dawn, 
Mac called to inquire for Nelly George. 

“Better, better,” said her father, “and I thank you 
all a thousand times for your forbearance.”’ 

In the evening, Mac and his friends received a present 
of some uncommonly fine fireworks from Mr. George, 
and, moreover, Hannibal confessed that he himself had 
originated the threatening message. 

Charley suffered long but patiently. He repented, 
too, and declared that he was glad he broke his leg, if 
it was the means of saving Nelly from harm. 

She heard the whole story, but that she bore no mal- 
ice was evident, for every day there stood on a small 
table by Charley’s bedside a vase of beautiful flowers— 
a token from Nelly George 


“Forward 


Then 





For the Companion. 
TAPIOCA. 

This substance comes from the root of a plant which 
is a native of Brazil and other tropical countries of 
South America, although it is largely cultivated in the 
West Indies. 

In Brazil it is called mandioca or tapioca; in the West 
Indies, cassava. The only difference consists in the 
size of the grains, as prepared for commerce, the cassa- 
va being the finest. 

The manihot or tapioca plant is a shrub about six or 
eight feet in height, with a round, jointed stem, and 
deep green leaves. It has a very large, white, fleshy 
root, which often weighs thirty pounds. The plant 
is of rapid growth, and the root arrives at perfection 
in about eight months. 

There are two varieties, the sweet and the bitter. 
The root of the sweet kind is wholesome, and may be 
eaten fresh atany time. Butthe bitter variety abounds 
in an acrid, milky juice, which is poisonous. 

Both, however, are used to produce the tapioca of 
commerce. 

This is prepared by washing, scraping and grinding 
the root into a pulp, which is then subjected to heavy 
pressure, to separate the poisonous juice. What re- 
mains after pressing is of a mealy consistence, and is 








ready to be made into bread, cakes or puddings. 


7 

What we know by the name of tapioca is obtained 
from the juice, poisonous asitiswhen fresh. By stand- 
ing, it deposits a starch-like powder, which, after re- 
peated washings in cold water, is cleansed from its im- 
purities and poisonous properties. ; 

It is then dried by exposure to heat, which makes it 
assume the semi-transparent appearance we notice in 
cooking. , 

When dried without heat it closely resembles arrow- 
root. Itis a nutritious food when thus prepared, and 
much used for puddings. It comes to us in coarse, ir- 
regular grains. 
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AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


When frosts begin the leaves to blight, 
And winds to beat and blow, 

I think about a stormy night 
Of a winter long ago. 


The clouds that lay, when the sun went down, 
In a heap of blood-red bars, 

Turned, all at once, of a grayish brown, 
And ran across the stars. 


And the moon went out, and the wind fell low— 
And in silence everywhere 

The fine and flinty flakes of snow 
Slipped slantwise down the air. 


Slipped slantwise down, more fast and fast, 
And larger grew amain, 

Till the long-armed brier-bush, at last, 
Was like a ghost at the pane. 





A group of merry children we, 
As any house can show; 

The very ratters rang with glee, 

-, That night, beneath the snow. 


The candle up and down we slid, 
To make our shadows tall; 

And played at hide-and-seek, and hid 
Where we were not hid at all. 


We heaped the logs against the cold, 
And made the chimney roar; 

And told the stories we had told 
A thousand times before. 


We ran our stock of riddles through— 
Nor large. be sure, nor wise; 

And guessed the answers that we knew, 
And feigned a glad surprise. 


But, in despite our frolic joys, 
That rang so wild and high, 

We wished, we foolish girls and boys, 
That time would faster fly. 


And years have come and gone since then; 
And the children there at play 

Are sober women, now, and men, 
With heads that are growing gray. 

But their hearts will never be so light, 
And their cheeks will never glow 
As they did upon that stormy night, 

In the garret rude and low. 


Snow Berries. 





For the Companion. 
THE GYMNAST AND THE JAGUAR. 


I met the gymnast at a menagerie which was sta- 
tioned in New York one winter. His name was Jorl— 


I never knew whether it was his first or last name, for 


I never heard him called any thing but Jorl. 

He was full of interesting stories, I found—had been 
in nearly all the countries of the globe, and had ad- 
ventures innumerable. We fell into conversation about 
the wild beasts in the cages before us, and he soon be- 
gan to tell me one of his stories. 


There was a South American tiger in one of the 
cages—or jaguar, as it should be called, and I inquired 


of its habits. 


“They area terrible creature in their native lairs, 


sir,” said the gymnast. ‘‘A fiercer animal don’t go on 
four legs, I promise you. 
was caught. 


since, but he’s far from tame. 


will be. 


“There is an African lion over yonder, that looks 
more terrible, with his great, shaggy mane and his big 
body; but if I had got to be put into the cage of one or 
the other of them, you may be sure I’d go in with the 
I aint very much afraid of 
him, but the jaguar I am afraid of— mortal. He’d 
make nothing of just chawing my head right off of me. 

“You saw the lion-king go into that other cage to- 
day, Isuppose? Well, you just keep coming here till 
you see the lion-king go into that jaguar’s cage, and 
the result will be, that you will come every day for the 
next six months—and then you won’t see him do it. 


gentleman from Africa. 


He never does it, sir. He don’t dare. 


“And yet, as I said before, that jaguar looks quiet 
enough, and he is no more to be compared toa liveone, 
roaming about in his native wilds, than a fighting-cock 


is to be comparéd to an American bald eagle. 


“T could tell you a pretty story about a fight I once 
saw between one of them Panama roosters and a bald 
eagle; but not to-day. Butif you don’t mind sitting 
down here for a few minutes, I’ll tell you about the 


jaguar that chased me once, in South America.” 
I agreed to this proposition, and we sat down. 


“You must know, in the first place,” said the gym- 
nast, “‘that the jaguar generally, is like other wild 
beasts in this respect—that he don’t prey on human 
flesh. He preys on animals and fish, and only fights a 
man when he is attacked himself; but then don’t he 
He is just the ugliest creature then 


fight! Whew! 
that ever licked his jaws. 


“But though this is true of the jaguar in general, it is 
When one 
of them has once met a man and fought with him, he 
is not the same beast for the rest of his life—he’s more 


not true of some particular ones, you see. 


ferocious and blood-thirsty. 
this is true. 
killed, and the jaguar eats him up—ah, that’s a dread 
ful misfortune!” 

The gymnast shuddered. . 


Even if the man escapes 


“Of course it’s always a misfortune for a human 
being to be killed, that’s understood; brt it’s a misfor- 
tune in this case, for this reason: That jaguar becomes 
from that day a hunter of men. He has tasted human 
flesh, and found out that there is no other so sweet. 
He watches for men night and day, and woe to the 


man that crosses his track! 


“Well, sir, that was my lot exactly. I crossed the 
track of a man-eater whose fame was a terror to the 
whole country. The hardiest hunters would tremble 
at the sound of his name—for he was so celebrated 
that he was known far and wide by the nickname of 
He had succeeded in catching and eat- 


‘the murderer.’ 


A grown-up one never yet 
That one there looks quiet enough, but 
he is the ugliest beast in the show. He was caught 
when he was a baby, and has never been out of a cage 
He is not so wild as he 
might be, I'll allow, but yet tame he is not, nor never 


But when he don’t escape—when he is 


—————== 
ing eleven men, up to the time I ran across him, 
80 you may understand what a monster he was. 
would venture forth nearer:to the edge of the 
South American forest than any other beast of his 
tribe; for you know the jaguar liyes very deep in the 
woods, as a rule. 
“Well, about that time I am speaking of, T got inty 
trouble in San Blanco, and was obliged to take to the 
woods for safety, till my companions could join me, 
“Tt was not without a very uncomfortable feelin, un. 
der my waistcoat, I assure you, that I struck into th, 
woods; for I had no more deadly weapon than my 
knife,—no gun, no pistol, nothing that I could even at 
tempt to defend myself with in case of attack, 
“There were rumors that ‘the murderer’ hag 
seen within a few days in the neighborhood; ang i, 
fact the provincial justice had that very day issued ; 
call to the huntsmen of the district, to gather op the 
following day and set outin pursuit of this terrible 
man-eater. So, of course, my thoughts were ful] Of the 
beast. 
“You must know there is a broad desert between San 
Blanco and the woods—a vast waste without water, 
vegetation, and only here and there a tree, But it 
would not afford me a safe hiding-place, and 80 I hag 
to hurry across it as fast as I could in order to get into 
the woods. 

“T had gone but a little distance in the dark forest, 
looking about cautiously, when I heard, away of in 
the distance, a noise which I knew at once was the 
jaguar’s roar! 

“Yon see my nerves were all of a tremble, OWing to the 
excitement I was in, and this, added to the fact that] 
was waiting every minute in fear of that very sound, 
made me hear it when the beast was a great distance og 

“My flesh almost crept as I heard that long, territi; 
screech—a noise such as no other animal makes—anj 
enough to set your teeth on edge, even if it didy’; 
mean death. J 

“But it did mean death to me—and a horrth 
death too. 

“This and a good deal more ran through my headlike 
lightning when I heard that far-off scream; I knew he 
had snuffed my blood and was after me; and | jn. 
agined him crashing through the woods, his tail fiying, 
and his eyes blazing, on my track. How was [ tp 
escape? At first I thought of going up one of the 
great solid trees which were around me; but thenIr. 
membered that the jaguar is a skilful climber, and tha 
with their low-hanging branches, he could easily 
reach me. 

“My only chance was to reach a carob tree which 
stood all alone out on the desert, toward the tow. 
Perhaps the jaguar would not follow me there. 
“The screaming was now distinctly audible, and I ws 
no longer in doubt. Thowing off every thing that 
could cumber me, I began to run. 

“Tam a good runner; I never saw many men that 
could run with me; but to outruna jaguar? I neve 
had any idea of doing it. Still, I thought I might 
reach the carob tree. 

“The roars became more frequent and louder as] ran, 
and at last, looking back when I was about half war 
to the tree, I saw ‘the murderer’ springing over th 
ground, gaining on me at every bound. 

“Excuse me, sir, there’s the manager calling me; 
I’ll have to go,” said the gymnast. 

“But did you escape?” L asked. 

“T’ll tell you another time,” said he, hurrying away. 

To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
MUGGY WEATHER. 


Jemmy Watson is one of those sharp, inquisitive 
boys who are always asking questions, and hunting » 
the meaning of whatever they hear or see. Hardly: 
day passes, but you may find Master Jemmy turing 
over the leaves of Webster’s great quarto dictionary, 
muttering over the alphabetical headings, and running 
his finger down the page, till it alights upon the exit 
word his bright eye is so intent upon finding. 

Jemmy was listening very attentively, the other diy, 
to what a lady visitor was telling his mother about ht 
little girl who had been very sick, when he heard be 
remark, “that she was glad the dog-days were neat! 
over, as the atmosphere wouldn’t feel so oppressive ant 
muggy as it had done for some time past, and as it did 
that day especially.” 

It was the first time that Jemmy had heard the worl 
muggy, as applied to the air; so away he goes to the 
dictionary, to see what information he could get from 
that quarter. 

He knew what the meaning of mug was, right wel, 
for he had often drank out of one; but “muggy,” int 
lation to the air, was entirely new to him. 

“Mvuc—Mvp—Muc—ah! here it is,” muttered Jem 
my, in an undertone, as his eye caught the right head: 
ing. ‘‘Now let me see what Webster says on the sub 
ject. ‘Muggy—Muggish—a cloud of Fog—also mois 
damp, or close’ That’s it!” cries the young student- 
“that’s it! I see what muggy weather means now 
moist—wet—damp. No, it can’t mean that, either, fu 
Mrs. G— says it is ‘muggy’ to-day, and there# 
scarcely a cloud in the sky!” 

As soon as Mrs. G— left, Jemmy said 
mother,— 

“What does muggy weather mean, mother? Ms 
G— said that the air feels muggy to-day; and tH 
dictionary says that muggy means ‘moist oF damp; 
.| but Iam sure there is no moisture or dampness n0f, 
except what I feel on my skin.” 

“ Well,” returned Mrs. Watson, “that is - 
which shows that the air is filled with moisture. 

“QO, but I always perspire when the weather is }? 
any way!” 

“You may perspire more or less, on any warm dst 
with a little exertion; but when the air is dry, he 
ever warm it may be, you don’t feel such uncom” 
able effects from it as you do to-day.” 

“What is the reason of that?” 

“Don’t you perceive that when the air is dry, it 
sorbg the perspiration almost as fast as it appears 
your skin—just as a dry towel or sponge WO! 
passed over your body. Whereas, when the air 
damp—that is, when it holds as much moisture # 
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ibly can—it acts in the same manner that a wet 
towel or sponge would, if passed over the skin; it takes 
up none of the perspiration, but leaves it to accumulate 
on the skin or among the fibres of your clothing, till 
you feel almost as clammy and uncomfortable as you 
would if you were dipped in oil.” 

“Thank you,” said Jemmy, clapping his handsp¥‘I 
now What ‘muggy weather’ means now! I have learned 
something to-day, haven’t I?” 

“gyery new idea adds something to our stock of 
knowledge,” observed his mother. 

“But how about the dog-days? Mrs. G—— said 
that when the dog-days were over we should be done 
with this uncomfortable weather. What are the dog- 
days, any way?” ; 

“Tt is a term applied to that portion of the year when 
the dog-star, which astronomers call Sirius, rises and 
sets with the sun.” 

“Does Sirius rise with the sun now?” 

“What day of the month is it?” 

«why, the 7th of September.” 

“Q, yes; well, it rises a little before the sun, just 
now. If you look from your window, which faces 
southward, you may see itin the south-east, about four 
o'clock in the morning.” 

“flow shall I know Sirius from other stars?” asked 
Jemmy, earnestly. 

“J suppose I shall have to point it out to you, as you 
might otherwise mistake for it the planet Venus, 
which is now a very resplendent object at that hour. 
Sirius is the largest star in the heavens, and shines 
with a beautiful, bluish white light. SpECcTACLEs. 
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For the Companion. 
SATISFIED. 
«Qne of the many pictures that hang on memory’s wall.” 

Without, the eye beheld a winter scene. Bare 
branches of trees flecked with frozen snow, that shone 
jn the late afternoon sunbeams like brilliant jewels. 
Drifts ofthe week-old snow yet rested in the furrows 
of the sttbble field, and the cold, keen wind whirled 
the brown leaves of last year’s foliage, in heaps around 
the clumps of shrubbery. 

Within, my mother and sisters were grouped around 
the cheerful fire; only Florence, just returned from an 
excursion on the ice, sat by the window gazing out 
won the brown earth, and leafless trees, and sullied 
pitches of snow. She made a lovely picture herself, in 
ler gaily trimmed skating costume, her fair face glow- 
ing from the exercise she had taken, and her blue, 
dreamy eyes full of thought and expression. 

“Had you a pleasant time on the river, dear?” pres- 
ently asked our mother. 

“0, very!’ she replied. ‘Annie’s cousins were there 
just returned from Europe and Asia. They’ve been 
all over Palestine, and to India and China—visited 
Delhi, and Calcutta, and Benares, and ever so many 
cities of China—besides going to Rangoon and Amherst, 
in Further India. Only think—five years of travel and 
enjoyment, with every facility for such fall enjoyment, 


mrOlive brought Annie a fine herbarium filled in Pales- 
tine, with flowers and leaves from all the noted places 
in Bible history. Fred has an entire box filled with 
curiosities from India and China.” 

Florence turned again to the window, while the rest 
of us talked of our friends’ arrival, and of their pro- 
tracted tour in foreign lands. 

“0, well,” sang Minnie, gaily, “if we were only rich 
enough, we too would ‘gang a-sailing, a-sailing ’round 
the world!’ ”” 

Florence smiled—and added, in her decided way,— 
“Ishall go. If not in the body, then owt of the body. 
The first petition I shall offer in heaven, will be that I 
may revisit this beautiful earth and explore it to my 
heart’s content.”’ 

“O, 1 shouldn’t!”’ said Minnie. “If I may, I want 
to talk to Jesus all alone, alittle while; He could an- 
swer some questions that no one else can ever make 
me understand.” 

“My greatest pleasure,” said Lenora, taking up the 
theme, “would be to make a friend of some wise cherub, 
and learn, and learn, and learn all the hidden mysteries 
of knowledge, the sealed wonders of science, the infi- 
nite riches of wisdom. To acquire knowledge forever 
and forever! ©, that will be enjoyment!” 

Lenora was our scholar; the student and bookworm 
of the family. 

“Then,” said I, “since you each take for granted that 
our Father will make it His pleasure to give us all our 
heart’s desire when He gives us the kingdom, I may as 
Well do likewise. When I get home to heaven, I hope 
tobe filled with heavenly harmony—to enjoy to the 
Uttermost the music of the celestial choir; I sometimes 
seem almost to reach the infinite, even now, in the en- 
Joyment of the harmonies of music. What must the 
Song of Moses be! and the grand Te Deum of the Re- 
deemed !”” 


“Now, mamma,” suggested Florence, “itis your turn. 


¢ long to hear what you shall most crave in the bet- 


ter land.” 


I shall never forget the sweet expression on my 
raised her eyes from her 
alm voice, the words of the 
sacred Psalmist—“‘I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 


Mother’s gentle face, as bd 
Work, and repeated, in h 


With Thy likeness.” 


A hush fell on our little circle. The sunset glow 
spread over the wall and slowly faded away. Twilight 
fields, and night came down and pressed 
er sable cheek against the window panes; yet none of 


Men over the 


us disturbed the silence. 


When the Serving-man came in to light the lamp, I 
azerly observed the expression of each face. Minnie’s 
"as happiest and freest from anxious thought. Lenora’s 
countenance looked as I could but fancy mine had ap- 
—Tegretful and self-reproachful. Poor Florence’s 


cheeks were wet with tears. 
Our mother’s words 


tions, and led us each to cast them aside. 
Said, 
Bu 
blessed words, so 

still are to us, “ ‘ 
life's burdens 


had reproved our selfish aspira- 
, It cost 
Orence the sharpest pang, because, as she afterwards 
hers were more than ours “of the earth, earthy.” 
t now, after many years, we each can say that 
“fitly spoken,” have been and 
apples of gold.”” We have each borne 
and wrought amid its strifes. We are 


still toiling and enduring. And when beset by discon- 
tent and weary longings, or saddened by disappoint- 
ments, we have often remembered with a sweet and pre- 
cious feeling of relief and rest, the words of David,— 
“T shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” 
Our sainted mother is satisfied. Ere. Gray. 
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For the Companion 
A RIDE IN A WHIRLWIND. 
Katy was the daughter of a respectable farmer living 
just out of the hamlet of Deerfield, across the river 
from the city of Utica, in New York State. She was a 
bright little girl of about six years, but not at all an 
extraordinary character, and I suppose she never would 
have got into print, if something extraordinary had 
not happened to her. 
But something extraordinary did; and asI was liv- 
ing in Utica myself that summer, of course I heard all 
about it. 
There was a cyclone came along that way one pleas- 
ant afternoon—at least we will callita cyclone, for 
the want of a better name. The people who saw it 
called it all sorts of names—monster, and storm-cloud, 
and hurricane, and devil’s tongue, and I hardly know 
what else. It created a great excitement, and killed 
two people. 
The first sign of it was two heavy, dark clouds that 
were seen sweeping towards each other from opposite 
parts of the sky. As soon as they joined each other 
they settled rapidly down toward the earth, with a 
rumbling noise like the jar of a railroad train, and 
heavy claps ofthunder. Then a long, black tongue (or 
tail—whichever you like) of cloud stretched down to 
the earth, while the upper part rounded into the shape 
of a balloon. 
The tongue-cloud no sooner touched the earth than it 
began to scatter destruction before it, moving rapidly 
along over the ground, tearing down fences and build- 
ings, whirling whole boards up into the air, carrying 
them away and dropping them again, only to catch up 
something else. 
Finally it came to the barn in which little Kart d 
her brother Joe were playing, and tore the barn to 
piecesinatwinkling, Little Joe was left on the ground, 
unhurt, but terribly frightened; but Kitty was caught 
up by the frightful tongue-cloud, and whirled away in- 
to the sky. 
What Katy’s feelings were, when she found herself 
thus sailing high in the air, I never could get her to 
tell. Perhaps she never knew exactly how she did feel. 
Probably she was very much frightened, as well she 
might be, for how she could be whirled up so high and 
not be killed by coming down again, is what makes the 
story so extraordinary. 
She was seen to go up, by her mother and several 
other people, and some said she went over a hundred 
feet up, while others said it was only fifty. 
Howeyer that was, she was landed on the ground 
about ten rods off, with every scrap of her cluthing 
blown off from her, leaving her quite naked. The 
clothes never came back, and where they went to no- 
body knows. 
When Katy was asked how high she went, she said 
“she guessed it was about five miles!”’ 
Poor little thing! I dare say she thoughtit was, when 
she was flying along. 
I am sorry to say that after dropping Katy, the 
cyclone went on, tearing down three houses, and kill- 
ing a man and a woman, besides injuring several 
others. 
That was some years ago; but if Katy is still living, 
and grown into a handsome young lady almost old 
enough to be married, I have not the least doubt she 
well remembers her ride to the sky. Wurt SIKES. 
——_—_—_—___ ++ 
THE BABY AND THE INDIANS. 
One of a party recently travelling in New Mexico, 
was a little three year old, rosy cheeked ‘“‘tot,” whose 
bright eyes and cunning ways were very winning and 
attractive. Near a ranch—or dwelling—where the par- 
ty remained for a few days, were encamped Indians of 
the Apache tribe, some of them large, muscular, finely 
ormed men—who exhibited on most occasions the 
usual Indian stolidity and indifference. Some of them 
had encountered a small party of Camanche Indians, 
had killed one, and taken one or two prisoners. Fear- 
ing pursuit and retaliation, the Apache Indians con- 
cluded to leave at once for their own territory. Before 
starting, however, the following scene took place, which 
shows the power of innocence and childhood over 
even brutal natures: 

By noon the square in front of the ranch was full of 
the ponied Indian travellers. All however, did not go, 
as the circle of warriors left on the piazza after their 
departure indicated. The stern-looking members of 
the circle, sat for half an hour cross-legged, looking at 
the little figure of our baby which leaned against the 
railing with her tiny feet crossed, telling them a long 
story in her sweet, broken child language, about her 
little brother who had gone clear up to God, right up in 
the sky, and who was happier than when he used to 
play with her and his papa and mamma. Two of the 
listeners remained stolid, with their eyelids never wink- 
ing, apparently, though they did not take their eyes 
from the child, while the others dropped their heads, 
laughing, and then, lifting them to exchange glances, 
bent forward to hear more. When she had finished 
her story she gave asigh, as if she considered them 
very limited in their powers of comprehension, and 
also as if she were rather appalled at having nothing 
moreto say. The warriors, finding she had concluded 
her prattle, got upon their feet to feel of her curly hair, 
touching her as gently as if they had never known any 
thing of war and slaughter, and then walked way. 


—_+~on————_——- 
CAT AND DOG STORY. 


A family cat belonging to a country friend is the 
heroine of a singular story. Puss recently became the 
mother of an interesting family of kittens.. Proud of 
her charge, she deposited them upon the uppermost 
part of the haymow in the barn. Assoon as her lady- 
ship had her charge comfortably provided for, she de- 
scended the steps, made her way to the farm house, 
and entering the kitchen, walked up to the house dog, 
and by such means of communication as exist amon 
the brute creation, intimated to Jack that she h 
something to show him. Returning to the barn, Jack 
followed. They both went up the steps, and, proceed- 
ing to the nest, puss spread her little family before her 
companion, and with true motherly pride called.for an 











expression of Jack’s admiration.., Jack, after. viewing 


the progeny for a few minutes, placed his paws upon 
them, and, licking them over in the most affectionate 
manner, Ceparted down the steps with the gravity of a 
patriarch. 





THe Errect.—A man said ale was excellent drink, 
though, taken in large quantities, it always made him 
fat. “I have seen it make you lean,” said a bystander. 
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Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 
Vo other receipt is given. 
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CHRISTOPHER’S DANDELIONS. 


The sitting-room.door opened just wide enough to 
let in a tangle of white hair and a very red, sunburnt 
face, and little Christopher said, “Mamma, mayI go 
dandelioning ?” 

Mamma smiled, for the dandelions, that a month ago 
were just right for greens, now stood like a troop of 
white ghosts all over the meadow; but she said, ‘‘Yes, 
dear, you may ask Katy for the old knife and tin pail, 
but don’t go over the stone wall.” 

“No, mamma,” said Christopher. 

“‘And, dear,” mamma called after him, “you had bet- 
ter put on your old clothes.” 

But little Chris was almost out of hearing, not quite, 
for he did hear her, but he thought to himself, “Mamma 
didn’t spect I’d hear that; besides, she only said I’d 
better, she didn’t say I must.” So away trudged the 
new “knickcrbockers,” that were the delight of his 
eyes, with their braided trimming and bright steel but- 
tons. 

How green the grass was down in the meadow, and 
how like crazy birds the bobolinks were singing! But 
he could find the dandelions splendidly, the white balls 
stood so tall and thick. 

“Mamma will have lots of greens to-morrow,” he 
thought, as he tugged away at them with his broken 
knife; but the roots came up hard, so he guessed the 
flowers would be a great deal nicer alone than with all 
those old leaves. 

The white, feathery balls went in by handfuls, then 
he added a few buttercups, and blue-eyed grass, and as 
a little brown toad looked up into his face, he tumbled 
him into the pail. 

A big grasshopper jumped in too, by accident, and 
after one or two attempts, jumped out again. Whew! 
how the fellow did hop! Why, if Christopher had as 
much jump in his legs he would go across the field at 
one leap. 

The pail filled up with one thing and another; a fun- 
ny dish it would have been if Katy had boiled it! But 
now Chris had reached the stone wall. 

“Mother said I mustn’t go over, but she didn’t say I 
couldn’t sit on it,’”’ said he, as he clambered up and sat 
astride it, adding some beautiful, shining leaves to his 
pail of greens. 

Just then Eben Fuller and Dick Towne came out 
from the walnut grove in the next field. 

“Hullo, Christopher Columbus!” shouted Eben, “are 
you discovering America?” 

Now little Chris had a great source of annoyance in 
that long name of his, and he had wished more than 
once that he had been born a John, or a Tom, or some 
short name that the boys wouldn’t tease him about. 

“No,” said he, “I’m digging greens.” 

“Better put yoursel/ into your pail, then; I don’t sce 
any thing much greener. 

“‘Aren’t your pants too long?” said Eben.” 

The new knickerbockers fell greatly in their owner’s 
estimation. Why didn’t his mamma make them come 
down to his boots, instead of short, like a baby? 

“Come, old Columbus, go along with us and find a 
mud turtle. It will make a splendid soup to go with 
your greens.” 

“Will it, truly?” said little Chris. 

“Sartin,” said Dick; “nothing so good as turtle 
soup.” 

“T guess mamma will be glad ifI bring her home a 
turtle,” thought Christopher, as he clambered down on 
the forbidden side of the wall. He didn’t feel very hap- 
py, though, as he ran along beside the big boys, and 
kept asking when they would find the turtle. 

“Here’s where they live,”’ said Eben, when they had 
reached a small, muddy pond, ‘‘and there they are 
now,” he cried, “‘three of them, sitting on that stone.” 

Eben and Dick rolled up their pants and waded in 
after them, but the hard shells dropped off into the 
water. 

“Come in, ancient mariner,” said Eben, ‘‘you ought 
not to be afraid of the water.” And little Chris, not 
willing to seem “‘afraid” of any thing, pulled off his 
button boots and white stockings, and waded carefully 
into the muddy brook. : 

He was not as careful, though, as he meant to be, or 
else Eben pushed against him, for. suddenly there was 


. 


tles and shiners in the pond, and poor Chris was kick- 
ing and sputtering at full length in the water. 

It was a very sorry looking little boy that walked 
home through the dandelion field, and a sorry little 
heart that beat under the muddy jacket—the beautiful 
new jacket, that mamma took such pains to make for 
him. i 

But because he was so sorry mamma forgave him; 
and kind Katy washed out the new suit of clothes— 
but there were a few stains left on them, to remind him 
that little boys should obey their mothers. N. L. E. 
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CHESTNUTTING. 


From the trees the leaves are falling, 
And the wind comes ’round the hill, 
Roaring, whistling in our faces, 
With a right good will. 


What d’ye think, my little children? 
Last night, when the stars were out, 
Shining in the far-off heaven, 
Jack Frost was about. 





He's been peeping at the chestnuts, 
Smacking his thin lips with glee; 
Ah! I heard him whispering, softly, 

“They’re just right for me!” 


So come Kitty, Bessie, Willie, 
Come, come, Charley, that’s a man! 
We will rob Jack of his treasure— 
Hurry, little Nan! 


What a sense of life and freedom 
Thrills along the clear, fresh air! 

God is very good; and Autumn, 
It is wondrous fair! 


How the sumach burns and glitters, 
Like a bush aglow with fire! 

Waiting for the snow, it donneth 
All its best attire. 


Here’s the forest; these old oak trees 
Have endured the sun and storm, 
Greeting both alike the tempest 
And the south wind warm. 


Bright-eyed squirrels peep out at us, 
As we tread the fallen leaves ; 

And the wind among the branches 
Sighs like one who grieves. 


Ah! the trees are overflowing; 
Downward fall the prickly burrs; 

He shall be the king who filleth 
Full his basket first. 


You and I know, little Kitty, 
What will come about to-night, 
When the hearth-stone fire is burning, 
Curtains all drawn tight; 


Chestnuts popping in the embers, 
In a fiery sea immersed ; 
Boiling in a brazen kettle, 
Till their jackets burst. 


Now the work is done; and homeward 
Gaily we will take our way; 
You and I, Kit, don’t we call it 


A right merry day? Little Corporal. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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I am composed of six letters. 

My 1, 3, 4, 5, 4is a river of Damaseus. 
My 2, 6, 5, bis a city of Massachusetts. 
My whole is a city of New York. 


My first is a small spot curtailed, 
My second is a letter of the alphabet, 
My therd is long delayed. 

My whole is to meditate, 


4. 
T am a word of nine letters, and am to be much feared. 
My 3, 4, 2, 6 is a weapon. 
My 8, 9, 9. 6 we may seein any house. 
My 5, 6, 7 is an account of time. 
My 3, 2, 7 is a body of water. 
My 1, 5, 2, 6 is an animal. 
My 4, 2, 7, 6 is what most boys like? 


5. 
My. Jirst is what the ladies do 
‘o articles of dress— 
The same do many speakers, too, 
When hard their subjects press. 


And if my second you would see, 
Old Scotia's waters view with me— 
If you decline that place to explore, 
Behold me at your very door. 


Or nearer, still, my bright-eyed lass, 
You’ll find me in your looking-glass. 
My whole’s described by Asa Gray, 
In his choice work on Botany. 


6. 


Iam abird; behead me, and lam what all young ladies 
like to have; behead me again, and I am often heard at 
cricket; behead me again, and I am a Latin word of pleas- 
ant meaning; behead me again, and I am a grandson of 
Jacob. 

Conundrums. 


Why are your eyes like friends separated by distant climes? 
They correspond, but never meet, 

Why is an inclined plane like a lazy dog? 
slow _— (Slope up.) : 

Why is Mr. Ahle’s brewery like a Jewish tavern? 
brews (Hebrews) drink there. 

Why is a good cook like a woman of fashion? 
she dresses well. 

How may a man be known from a fatigued dog? One 
wears a shirt, the other pants. 

Why is a prudent man like a pin? Because his head pre- 
vents him from going too far. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mrs. Hutchinson requests a full attendance at her resi- 
dence next Monday evening at ten o’clock. (Misses hut- 
chin-s-on reek west-s-A full-a-ten-dance at her res-eye-d- 
ends-necks-t-moon-day-evening-a-ten-oak-lock.) 

2. (1) N-chanting; (2)E-quipping; (3) S-chewing; (4) M- 
broiling; (5) A-lighting; (6) N-acting, X-acting; (7) D-rid- 
ing; 8) E-racing; (9) X-plaining; (10) D-facing. 

: eme. Them, me, thee, he, the, hem, meet, mete. 

4. Transubstantiation. 


Because itisa 
He 


Because 


,. 5, Gander. Grande, garden, danger, anger, range, rang. 
oie Till a thunder shower is quite over, never stand under a 





a loud scream, and a splash that frightened all the tur- 





SEE 
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TALES OF SUPERSTITION.---No. II. 
IMPOSTURE. 

About a century ago there arose in the little town of 
Cumberland, R. I., a female impostor, who, for a num- 
ber of years, occasioned no small excitement among 
the people of New England, and of New York. 

Perhaps our young readers never have met with her 
name—Jemima Wilkinson. Many respectable people 
believed that she was a second Messiah, and some of 
the first families in the vicinity of the neighborhood 
where we reside, were among her disciples. 

We have often visited the place where a part of her 
followers embarked to join, her colony of enthusiasts, 
in Yates County, N. Y. 

When about twenty years of age she had a severe 
sickness, and on recovering, professed to have been 
raised from the dead. She began to speak of nature 
as dead within her, and claimed that her body had 
been re-animated by the spirit of Christ, and that she 
possessed Divine power. She professed to be able to 
work miracles, and declared that she could walk like 
Christ, upon the water. 

Having been urged by some of her followers to make 
a trial of her wonder-working powers in this last re- 
spect, she made an appointment, and a large concourse 
of people gathered at the seaside. 

She asked them if they believed that she could per- 
form the miracle. They replied that they did. 

She then explained to them that, if they indeed be- 
lieved that she could walk on the water, it was the 
same to them as though she actually did so, and with 
this cheerful piece of philosophy she dismissed them. 

She once told an Indian that she was Christ. He 
expressed his wonderin his own tongue. She signifled 
that she did not understand. 

“Then you no be Christ, if you no understand poor 
Indian,” wisely returned the man of the woods; there- 
by showing more sagacity than many of his white 
brethren 

Jemima—she was commonly called by her first name 
—emigrated with her New England followers, to a then 
sparsely settled district in New York, where now is the 
town of Torry. 

She governed her colony herself, both temporally 
and spiritually. She had a dislike for children, and 
used to be greatly offended when a baby made its ap- 
pearance in one of the families of the settlement. To 
one child she gave the humiliating name of Lamenta- 
tion. The parents remonstrated, but got well over the 
difficulty by nicknaming the child Lamentie, which 
sounded very pretty. 

In the course of time, Lamentie had a brother, and 
Jemima insisted that the unwelcome comer should be 
called Abomination. 

This so enraged the parents that they refused to ac- 
knowledge Jemima’s authority in such domestic affairs. 

Now it seems not a little remarkable that sensible 
people should have been so led astray by a palpable 
delusion, as to leave their pleasant New England homes, 
and to go into a rude and uncultivated country, to be 
governed by a woman. And yet hardly a century 
passes over any important community, that some one 
pretending to possess supernatural powers does not 
excite attention, and, however ridiculous be the im- 
posture, such persons always find followers. 

About the year 1807, a vile impostor by the name of 
Ann Moore, began to awaken public curiosity in Straf- 
fordshire, England, by pretending that she could live 
without eating. 

She was about forty years of age, and had led an un- 
worthy life. Her maiden name was Peg—Ann Peg. 
Her parents were mean, and in early womanhood she 
had parted from her husband. 

Now does it seem possible that this low, worthless 
creature, whose word on any ordinary subject was not 
held at the value of a farthing, should have made her- 
self famous, have gained friends among respectable 
people, and have filled her scanty purse with good 
English shillings, by so ridiculous an imposition as 
that of pretending to live by merely snufting the air? 

To prove that she could exist without food, she asked 
to be watched, and she was removed to the house of a 
certain Mr. Jackson for the purpose. The watching 
was superintended by a medical man. 

Ann succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
watchers, and, after a fortnight or more had elapsed, 
discovering no imposture, the medical gentleman pub- 
lished a paper stating that for thirteen days she cer- 
tainly lived without any nourishment, either solid or 
liquid. After this endorsement, Ann found herself a 
rising woman. 

She now caused a statement to be circulated that 
she had taken no food for six years. 











To make her story more credible, she suddenly pro- 
fessed to be very pious. Whenever strangers visited 
her, they found her intent over her Bible. But if one 
of them chanced to ask her pointed questions, that 
seemed to impeach her veracity, she would fly into a 
violent passion, and, throwing off her mask of piety, 
pour forth such a torrent of invectives that the aston- 
ished questioner would be glad to make the speediest 
possible exit. 

She had accumulated a considerable sum by the im- 
posture, when some persons of influence demanded 
that she should be watched again. She reluctantly 
consented. 

After a few days she began to lose flesh, and it soon 
became evident that she could live no more without 
food, than without air. 

When on the point of death, she was allowed to take 
sustenence, and, on recovering from her fast, was com- 
pelled to ‘make her mark’ for public inspection, thus: 

I, Ann Moore, of Tutbury, humbly asking pardon of all 
persons whom I have attempted to deceive and impose up- 
on; and above all, with the most unfeigned sorrow and con- 
trition, imploring the Divine mercy and forgiveness of that 
God whom I have greatly offended, do most solemnly de- 
clare, that I have ionally taken sustenance for the last 
six years. 

itness my hand this fourth day of May, 1813. 
The mark of ANN X MooRE. 

This was not all. Poor Ann, having been stripped of 
her reputation as a wonder-worker, was next toted off 
to prison for collecting money under false pretences, 
though whether she was condemned for the jugglery 
we have noticed, or for other misdemeanors, we can- 
not say. 

We know of nothing more revolting to good sense, 
than a woman pretending to be Christ, and of nothing 
more ridiculous than a person professing to live with- 
out eating. Yet Jemima Wilkinson found followers 
and Ann Moore friends. 

Whenever our young readers meet with a person 
pretending to do things out of the ordinary course of 
nature, they may be assured that that person is either 
a pitiable visionary, or a contemptible cheat. And he 
who lends a credulous ear to such an imposition, will 
find, sooner or later, that he has offended. his Maker, 
and forfeited his claims to a solid character and a sound 
mind. H. B. 











VARIETY. 





THE NOVEL READER. 

She slumbered in the rocking chair 
She’d occupied al day, 

And in her lap, half opened there, 
The last new novel lay. 

Upon the hearth the dying brands 
Their latest radiance shed, 

A flaring candle near her stands, 
With a crown about its head, 

Her hair, which long poe had been, 
Was hanging loosely round— 

A single curl by a crooked pin 
Most killingly was bound. 

Her gown—it had been white I ween, 
But white it was not then; 

Her ruffles, too, had once been clean 
And might be so again. 

But little cared she for these things, 
For in her buey brain 

The novelist’s imaginings 

ere acted o'er again. 

But while in this delicious nap 
Her willing sense was bound, 

The book, escaping from her lap, 
Fell lumbering to the ground. 

She wakes, but ’tis, alas, to see 
Her light’s last quivering beam— 

Nor in the blackened coals can she 
Revive one friendly gleam. 

Then groping through the passage far, 
She steals with noiseless tread, 

And, leaving every door ajar, 
Creeps shivering to bed. 


pow 


ATTACKED BY A SNAKE. 
Rev. W. T. Egbert, of Frankfort, Ky., gives the fol- 
lowing description of his first encounter with a rat- 
tlesnake: 


On yesterday, July 19th, it fell to my lot to have 
quite a rare adventure for these parts. It was a very 
short one, but to me a very thrilling one. At four 
o’clock I was expected to preach in what is called 
Todd’s school-house, about five miles north of Frank- 
fort, on the Owenton pike. It is hardly necessary to 
add that it was a very hot day, as every body in this 
— is aware that we have had several hot days of 
ate. 

At the top of the long hill called “Mullin’s Hill” 
there are woods, and undergrowth, and blackberry 
bushes. Being excessively hot, very fond of the berries, 
and having ample time to meet my appointment, I be- 
gan picking the berries. While thus engaged, my at- 
tention was attracted by a peculiar noise, somewhat re- 
sembling that made by the locust; and supposing it to 
be one of these, with a little variation to its song, I 
continued picking, until the noise was repeated, and 
my curiosity was excited to see the locust that had such 
a peculiar song. 

This curiosity was fully satisfied when I saw, five 
feet from me, a huge, glistening rattlesnake, apparently 
ready for battle. He was in an opening at my front, 
dense mattings of briers to the right and left, and my 
horse immediately behind me—the bridle-rein over my 
right arm. 

My feelings can better be imagined than described 
during the brief interval that followed, and if I should 
tell you the multitude of thoughts that rushed through 
my brain, it would take about all your space. 

I knew very little of its modes of attack, but appar- 
ently it was just ready to make its spring; consequent- 
ly the thought of mounting my horse seemed hardly 
practicable, and escape through the briers on either 
side was an impossibility. I kept my eye on the fierce, 
shining creature, and seemed transfixed for an instant, 
and before I had time to make up my mind what todo, 
with terrific fierceness he made a spring at me. 

I had a small, closed umbrella in my hand, which I 
threw out to check him. His fangs caught in it, and 
before he could recover himself, I seized a stick (which 
providentially lay close to my hand) and gave him such 
a stunning blow that he was unable to defend himself, 
and I soon dispatched him. 

I threw him out in the pike, mounted my hcrse, and 
rode off triumphant over that serpent. I was very 
sorry afterward that I did not take his rattlers, but I 
had no knife, and I did not even take time to count 
them; but there appeared to be twelve or fifteen, and 
his body about four or five feetinlength. I had visions 
of comrades in ambush, and | am almost ashamed to 
acknowledge that it was with difficulty that I ‘‘retreat- 
ed in good order.” 

On my return, about two hours afterward, his car- 
cass had disappeared. 
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He who cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over 
which he himself will one day want to pass. 











MOHAMMED. 


Mohammed was a little above the middle height, 
strongly but sparely made, with broad shoulders and 
a slight stoop;, his hair was black, and in- the primeof 
life clustered over his ears; his mustache and beard 
were also black, the latter abundant, and reaching 
some way down his chest; his forehead was large, with 
a vein on it which swelled when he was angry; his 
complexion was fair for an Arab; his eyes were large, 
black and piercing, bloodshot and restless; his teeth 
were white and well formed, but stood apart; his walk 
was so rapid that people had to run to keep up with 
him, and his gait is described as being like that of a 
man striding down bill. 

He. was simple in his apparel; he never wore silk but 
once in his life, and then threw it aside in disgust, say- 
ing it was no fit dress for a man. His general attire 
was white and red striped cotton; like all Arabs, he 
had no taste for comfort, and the luxurious refinements 
of artificial life were not known to him, or would have 
been despised had they become so; a bin of palm tree 
fibre, a low hut of burnt tiling, with a palm tree roof, 
would have been preferred by him to a palace. 

Still he was, in some things, of extremely delicate 
and sensitive taste, as in the use of perfumes, and in 
his distaste for unpleasant odors. 

At Medina he once sent back a dish of mutton to the 
sender, untouched, because it was flavored with onions, 
saying that they were disagreeable to his angel who 
visited him; he never travelled without toothpicks, 
and antimony for his eyes; he was a good listener in 
conversation, and never, in shaking hands, was the first 
to withdraw his own; he was not addicted to games or 
sports, of which the Arabs were so passionately fond, 
and was in all things most unlike the heroic ideal of 
Arabic character. 
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CHINESE FARMING. 


A correspondent calls attention to a fact which illus- 
trates the industry and ingenuity of the Chinese. All 
along the coast the steep shores, and even mountain 
sides, are made tillable by a system of terraces. The 
front or slope of these terraces is about six feet in 
height, and protected by sod. The level space thus ob- 
tained is devoted to raising vegetables and general 
products of the soil. Only one kind of seed or grain, 
however, is planted on the same space, and no two 
spaces produce the same vegetable orcereal. Thus the 
traveller has presented a mountain side ringed with 
diversified vegetation. Rows of peas, beans, turnips, 
carrots, vines, etc., rise in regular series until the sum- 
mit is attained. The flat or bottom land immediately 
on the coast is invariably devoted to rice. Their sys- 
tem of irrigation is complete, and all the lands devoted 
to this crop can be easily overflowed. 





MASTER GEORGE AND THE DRAGON FLIEs8! 
peared to his excited imagination when he was out fishing 
the other day. 


As they ap- 
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WHICH WAS OF THE MOST PROFIT? 


A rich nobleman, on showing a friend his large col- 
lection of precious stones and gems that had been 
gathered by great labor an@expense, remarked: “And 
yet they yield me no income.” His friend replied that 
he had two stones which cost him but ten florins, yet 
they yielded him an income of two hundred florins a 
year. The nobleman was very anxious to see such pro- 
fitable stones, when his friend took him to his flour- 
mill, and pointed out the two homely mill-stones which 
yielded a larger income than all his jewels. 





Wuat would become of conversation if by some 
strange meteorological change, variations in weather 
should be abolished? As some poetical pen observes: 


It is worthy of note when two friends meet together 
The first topic they start is the state of the weather— 
It is always the same, both with young and with old, 
’Tis either too hot, or else ’tis too cold, 

’Tis either too wet, or else ’tis too dry, 

The glass is too low, or else ’tis too high; 

But if all had their wishes once jumbled together, 
No mortal on earth could exist in such weather. 





“QO, ma! see Bill Smith going up the street. Don’t 
he look just like a rowdy ?” ‘ 

“Yes, my son; that is because he associates with 
them. Every boy will learn to be like those he associ- 
ates with.” 

Johnny looks thoughtful, and mamma thinks she has 
made an impression. 

A few days after, papa says to mamma,— 

“There goes Joe Williams, looking down to the 
ground, as usual. I wonder what makes him always 
have such a sheepish look ?” 

“TI knows!” shouts little Johnny, from the corner; 
‘it’s cause he ’s»ciated with sheeps when he was a little 
boy. Ma says so.” 


THERE is a delightful prospect ahead for the lovers 
of the strawberry. A gentleman of Newark announces 
that with twenty years cultivation he can raise straw- 
berries as large as pineapples, which will retain all the 
delicacy of the fruit now grown. If this wonderful 
cultivation goes on successfully, how pleasant it will 
be to say to a friend who drops in to teaona June 
evening, ‘Will you take a slice of strawberry ?” 


In the olden times, when pastors “Spoke right out in 
meetin’,” aclergyman in Scituate thus addressed the 
late Mr. Bryant: “Neighbor Bryant, it is to your re- 
proach that you have disturbed the worship by comin 
late, living as you do within a mile of this place, an 
especially so, since here is Goody Barstow, who has 
milked seven cows, made a cheese, and walked five 
miles to the house of God in good season.” 


ToOTH-PICKS are inexpensive luxuries; consequent- 
ly the fatal accident reported from Chicago last week 
never need to be repeated. A woman in that city died 
from the effects of swallowing the point of a needle, 
which broke off while she was picking her teeth with it. 


Sayine “No” Easy.—How is it you never go with 
bad boys, or get into bad scrapes?” asked a boy of his 
playmate. 

“OQ, that’s because I say ‘no’ easy.”” That boy had a 
wise man’s head upon his shoulders. 


Doss a fish ever sleep? and if not, what was the use 
of making a bed to the sea? 














Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to th 
improvement of the lands, and to the erection of ean Out a 
gether with its healthful and beautiful location and rapig ues 
are fast investing Hype PARK with a rare combinati : 
advantages of city and count e. On o 

The large number of enterprising byilders, with eve 
for dispatch and economy in building, together with g ik ; 
operation on the part of the Real Estate and Building roan 

veloping the town with a rapidity equalled by n OmMp 
Hew England. is sleaiins © Other 

The great variety and number of dwellings 
constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal sant bei 
—— = —— ob iO to 915 008: = prices varying . ~ 
ent locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. Easy ter of naver vite 
be had when desired. ¥ terms of payment, 

Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can se} 
of most any dimension from the many delightful locatj ect siy 
in the limits of the Company's lands. ONS Wig 

The town is intersected by two main lines of Rail: 
Boston and Providence and Boston, Hartford and Erie mad 
fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry the Passenger fro. 
store in the city to a pleasant place for his residence "™ 

Hillside and plane, forest and interval vary the surface: 
trees have survived the woodman’s axe, to bless win” 
grateful snade. The Neponset flows through the town h hg 
ing the eye and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigg Celi 








the mechanic arts. Bation 
It weuld be difficult in New England to find a view to 
the one which may be had from the eminence purr 






© of Hyde p, 


Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston, t) 


traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the,” 
east, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmes 
meadows to the west een 
Every person in quest of a suburban residenc 
of Boston, should devote at least one day to ar. 
Park. The wonderful growth and the exte 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fail to inspire ‘a 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast growing pad 
the most delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in the s _ 
The agent or assistants will go with visitors who Wish 1 
amine houses er lands at most any hour of the Gay. ® 
Hy de Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer 

8—8w A. P. BLAKE, Ge 
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KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, R 
Sold by all druggists. oxbury, ™. 





LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 

Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRIcs: 

‘* Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine 

earn one."’ See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE Stocgy 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G CO. 
36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 318 Washington St., Boston 





If you have never used this Remedy, try it, 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
ons 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE AGE 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, mo; 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fastéy 
ving all other “Pain Killers"’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely curs 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanent 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCER 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit. 4 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETE 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are mo 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any otherkno 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign action. 

Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists uw i 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 

Thousands of Families consider it as indispensable 
as their salt or flour. 

No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or neg 
lect it. 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $17 


for Quarts. 
Sold by all First Ciass Druceists. 


Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine Co 
33—1l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. Itisar 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. : 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 










An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scary, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulett, 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Disease 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseas# 
cetgmneting in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, i: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous A ffections, eadache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivencs 

Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston 

GEO. W. SWETT, 


M. D., Proprietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles 
35—25w 





HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 


34—6w No 59 Bromfield St., Boston 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and 20. Send for a circular to the ae 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 1 
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PRANG’S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mals 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
—— 


Wanted—Agents.- 


intr 
$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female to 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE Fant! 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, ~ on 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a pad Pee 
manner. Price only sis. Fully warranted for five y' er, mott 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew 9 strongets 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes = i. an cla 
. Every second stitch can be cu and st ir 
gid to gubojer month nd expenses ofa commission omy 
to per month and expenses, or a 
twice that amount can be mi Address, SECOMB & 00, 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. rties pals 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other pa’ rot oro 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the came ns beget 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical ¢ ete 
chine manufactured. 


COVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDEB, 
FOR THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


its at office. 
Sent by mail for 75 or 60 cen cov ‘ CO., 15 School St 















































































y 
Ir you must take medicines then take AYER'S, which sr 
far the most effectual remedies to be had any where. 
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